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The objective of this study is to develop a model for the description of torrefaction. The model is 
conceived in the context of process modelling and therefore it aims at providing coherent mass and 
energy balances of solid and gaseous products, rather than a physical description of the process. The 
rationale underlying the proposed model stems from the representation of torrefaction and its products 
on a C— H—0 ternary diagram and its focus is the description of the solid product in terms of yield, 
composition and heating value. The heating value of the gaseous products is determined by considering 
water, carbon dioxide and acetic acid as the major volatile products and closing the mass balance. It is 
possible to extend the number of species considered in the torrefaction gases if experimental data 
regarding the volatile products are available. The proposed model is simple, of easy implementation and 
calibration, of fast resolution and its results have been validated against experimental data. This work 
represents the basis for a future evaluation and optimisation of torrefaction as a pretreatment step in the 
thermo-chemical conversion of biomass. 

© 2014 Elsevier Ltd. All rights reserved. 


1. Introduction 

Torrefaction is a thermo-chemical process generally carried out 
in the 200-300 °C temperature range, at low heating rates 
(<50 °C/min), and relatively long reaction times (about 1 h) [1]. It 
may be used as a pre-treatment technology to upgrade ligno¬ 
cellulosic biomass to a higher quality fuel, for its subsequent 
conversion into heat or other energy carriers, such as electricity 
and biofuels. 

During torrefaction biomass is completely dried and its hygro¬ 
scopic nature is at least partly lost (only 1 to 6% w t moisture may be 
regained) [1] and microbial activity is reduced [2]. The torrefied 
solid, compared to raw biomass, exhibits better grindability 3,4] 
and better transport properties for injection (in a boiler or 
gasifier, for example). Energy content of torrefied biomass is higher 
while ignition times are shorter [5]. These features make torrefied 
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biomass similar to coal and therefore suitable for co-firing and 
gasification, with minimal efficiency loss even in existing equip¬ 
ment designed for coal [6]. Furthermore because of the improved 
storage properties and the higher energy density, transportation 
costs may be reduced with the production of high quality pellets 
[ 6 ]. 

This study presents a simple torrefaction model to estimate the 
solid and gaseous yields, and their corresponding heating values. 
The results of the model are compared to experimental values 
obtained in previous studies at CEA Grenoble (Commissariat a 
l’energie atomique et aux energies alternatives) and the literature. 
The model is implemented in a flow sheeting software (Vali by 
Belsim [7]), in order to estimate the complete mass and energy 
balances of a torrefaction unit. This includes the combustion of the 
off-gases used to provide at least part of the heating requirement of 
the process. 

Torrefaction has a high potential of becoming a leading pre¬ 
treatment technology for the efficient exploitation of biomass for 
energy purposes. It has gained increasing attention from both in¬ 
dustry and research institutions in terms of a deeper understanding 
of the fundamental reaction mechanisms and the engineering of 
novel reactor designs. 
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Acronyms 

AWL anhydric weight loss 

LHV lower heating value 

HHV higher heating value 

FTIR Fourier transform infrared spectroscopy 

List of symbols 

BOO biomass, 0% moisture 

c p heat capacity, kj kg -1 I< -1 

E a activation energy, J mol -1 

$ humidity, kg^o.kgtol 

Af H° standard enthalpy of formation, kj/mol 

k reaction rate, s -1 

m mass flow, kg s -1 

T Temperature, °C or I< 

TOO torrefied biomass, 0% moisture 


2. Review of torrefaction 

The products of torrefaction are a brown/dark coloured solid, 
permanent gases and condensable species as summarized in Fig. 1 
by Bergman [1]. 

The solid product displays decreasing hydrogen to carbon (FI/C) 
and oxygen to carbon (O/C) elemental ratios that tend towards 
those of coal with increasing severity of torrefaction (the severity of 
torrefaction is the degree of conversion and increases with tem¬ 
perature and reaction time). Torrefaction products may be classi¬ 
fied differently according to different authors. Flere, as a reference, 
the definition given by Bergman [1] is adopted, as displayed in 
Fig. 1. According to Bergman permanent gases are FI 2 , CO, C0 2 , CFI 4 
(compounds with a boiling point below -33 °C) and light aromatics 
such as benzene and toluene. The condensable products include 
three subgroups: water, lipids and organics. Water is a product of 
thermal decomposition and evaporation of residual moisture. 
Lipids and organics, usually referred to as extractable species, are 
present in the original biomass and are partly released during 
torrefaction [8]. Organics may be also produced during devolatili¬ 
sation and carbonisation 1]. The solid yield, the type and amount 
of gases produced strongly depend on the operating conditions and 
also the initial biomass type 1,9]. A review of the numerous con¬ 
densable and permanent gases identified during torrefaction is 
provided by Tumuluru et al. [9]. 


AFTER TORREFACTION 



Fig. 1 . Products of torrefaction, after Bergman [1]. 


Very few models proposed in the literature for the process 
modelling of torrefaction take into account the solid and gaseous 
yields, and their composition as a function of the operating con¬ 
ditions. Models used in techno-economic evaluations are generally 
relative to a single operating point (in terms of biomass composi¬ 
tion, AWL (anhydric weight loss), and temperature) and therefore 
are represented by a single equation. Flail [10] fit a quadratic 
regression to relate the AWL occurring during torrefaction and 
temperature, while they consider constant fractions of volatiles 
based on experimental results. The model proposed by Medic et al. 
[11] also uses quadratic regressions to relate the AWL and the en¬ 
ergy yield to temperature and moisture content. The models based 
on empirical correlations, obtained under specific experimental 
conditions, do not describe the composition of the torrefied solid 
and evolution of the torrefaction gases during torrefaction. An 
interesting and complete model describing the solid and gaseous 
yields as a function of temperature and residence time is proposed 
by Bates and Ghoniem [12], which is calibrated on the volatiles 
produced by torrefaction of willow and experimentally measured 
by Prins et al. [13,14]. These models are generally independent from 
the torrefaction process design, as they do not take into account the 
reactor technology, and heat and mass transfer mechanisms at the 
reactor scale. 

Torrefaction reactors are generally classified into two broad 
categories based on the heat transfer mechanism: direct and indi¬ 
rect heating. For directly heated reactors biomass is in direct con¬ 
tact with the heating media which may be hot gas, hot solids, 
superheated steam (microwave reactors also fall in this category). 
For indirectly heated torrefiers biomass is heated across the reactor 
walls. Different types of torrefaction reactors are reviewed by 
Dhungana et al. [6] and by Chew and Doshi [15]. 

3. Torrefaction on a ternary diagram 

Ternary diagrams are often used in the literature to represent 
organic chemical processes. Cairns and Tevebaugh [16] introduced 
the use of C-H-0 ternary diagrams to represent carbon deposition 
boundaries for fuel cell applications. Prins et al. [17] used ternary 
diagrams to analyse the efficiency of gasification of wood and torre¬ 
fied wood while Ptasinski et al. [18] used them to compare the gasi¬ 
fication of different biofuels and coal. More recently Tay et al. [19] 
used ternary diagrams to develop a graphical targeting tool for the 
optimisation of gasification as a function of downstream process 
requirements, in the context of syngas based integrated biorefineries. 
Chen et al. [20] used ternary diagrams to describe the solid and gas 
products composition versus operating conditions during pyrolysis. 
In the present study the representation of biomass and torrefaction 
products on a carbon-hydrogen-oxygen (C-FI-O) ternary diagram 
underlies the rationale for the proposed torrefaction model. 

The data obtained by Nocquet [8,21,22] are used here for repre¬ 
sentation purposes as they provide both the solid and gaseous yields 
obtained during torrefaction. The study was carried out using the lab- 
scale reactor TORNADE, developed at CEA Grenoble and described in 
detail in Refs. [8,21,22]. Samples of 100-200 mg of beech wood are 
torrefied, under N 2 flow, at torrefaction temperatures ranging from 
220 °C to 300 °C in the isothermal zone of a furnace. The gaseous 
products are measured on-line by FTIR (Fourier transform infrared 
spectroscopy) at 150 °C to avoid condensation. Condensable species 
are collected in two cooling baths: the first one containing freezing 
ice (wall temperature of 0 °C) and the second one containing frozen 
carbon dioxide mixed with isopropanol (wall temperature of-70 °C). 
The eight main species measured were: water, formaldehyde, acetic 
acid, and carbon dioxide with smaller amounts of carbon monoxide, 
methanol, formic acid and furfural. These eight measured species 
combined account together for over 70% of the total volatiles 
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Fig. 2. Ternary diagram representing the average composition of biomass and torre- 
faction solid and gaseous products. Torrefaction is carried out at 280 °C and the values 
of AWL vary from 0.10 to 0.30. The arrows indicate the evolution of the composition 
with increasing values of AWL. Data adapted from the work by Nocquet [8,21]. 

produced. The overall mass balance is closed between 97% and 104% 

[ 8 , 21 ]. 

Hereafter the products of torrefaction are considered to be only 
gaseous products and solid products and no distinction is made 
between permanent (gases) and condensable (liquids) described in 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2 presents on a ternary diagram the average carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen mass fractions obtained by Nocquet for the tor- 
refaction of beech wood at 280 °C. The arrows indicate the direction 
of evolution of the average composition of torrefaction solid and 
gases as the reaction time, and consequently the AWL, increase. 
From the initial biomass composition the torrefied solid (brown 
circles) displays an increasing concentration in carbon, and 
decreasing concentration in oxygen and hydrogen, as expected. 
Relying on this result it is possible to infer that the average 
composition of the torrefaction gases follows a similar trend. This is 
displayed in Fig. 2 by the empty blue (in web version) circles rep¬ 
resenting the average composition of the difference between initial 
biomass and solid torrefaction product. The corresponding exper¬ 
imental results, represented with the filled blue circles, follow the 
same trend. The difference between the inferred and experimental 
average gas composition may be ascribed to the difficulty in accu¬ 
rately identifying and quantifying torrefaction gases and, to a lesser 
extent, to the error relative to the determination of the solid 
biomass composition. Fig. 2 shows that the average composition of 
torrefaction gases may be represented on a ternary diagram in a 
direction that evolves roughly from the average composition of 
water to that of the initial biomass. 

4. Torrefaction model 

The objective of this study is to propose a simple model for the 
process modelling of torrefaction, taking into account the solid and 


1 In the experimental set-up used by Nocquet [8], TORNADE, the solid product 
yield and composition are measured only at the end of each run, that is, after 
180 min of torrefaction at a given temperature. Further calculations are therefore 
required for the representation of the solid composition as a function of the AWL on 
the ternary diagram. The AWL is calculated using the model by Di Blasi and Lanzetta 
[23] with parameters obtained by Nocquet et al. [24] (as will be further explained in 
Section 4.1 ). The composition of the torrefied solid is assumed to vary linearly with 
the AWL (as will be justified in Section 4.2). 


gaseous composition and energy yield, as a function of the oper¬ 
ating conditions. The model proposed by Bates and Ghoniem [12], 
mentioned earlier, is based on the Di Blasi and Lanzetta model [23] 
for the AWL calculation, provides the gaseous yield by optimizing 
the composition of the volatiles and determining the composition 
of the solid by difference. The aim of the model proposed in the 
current study is to tackle the problem from a different point of view. 
That is, once the correlations describing the composition of the 
torrefied solid and the anhydric weight loss are established, the 
composition of the torrefaction gas that closes the balance may be 
obtained. The reasons underlying this choice are the following: 

• In torrefaction experiments, only a fraction of the condensable 
and permanent gases is identified and quantified while the solid 
residue can be quantified more accurately by simply weighing 
the sample. The experimental relative and absolute errors are 
smaller when measuring a solid residue and its composition 
than when identifying components of a gaseous mixture. There 
are many studies reporting the composition of the solid as a 
function of the torrefaction conditions and the anhydric weight 
loss, but very few reporting the corresponding and detailed gas 
compositions (Prins et al. [13] and Nocquet [8,21]). 

• The yield and elemental composition (C, H, O, N) of the solid 
product are the model results that require the highest accuracy 
as the solid is generally going to be further converted in the 
process. A typical value for the solid yield of torrefaction is 
around 90% in heating value, and 70-80% in mass. 

• Torrefaction gases generally contain only about 10% of the initial 
heating value of biomass. In the context of this study, the gases 
produced during torrefaction are burnt to generate heat, 
therefore the main aim is to estimate their heating value rather 
than model their specific composition. 

The model proposed in this study is structured in three sub¬ 
models, as presented in Fig. 3. The first sub-model is the anhydric 
weight loss model (Section 4.1). The second one is the torrefied 
solid composition model which describes the carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen content of the solid product of torrefaction as 
a function of the AWL (Section 4.2). The third one determines the 
corresponding gas composition (Section 4.3). Experimental data 
are generally generated on a single sample torrefied in a batch 
reactor. For the purpose of this study we assume that in a contin¬ 
uous reactor the produced gas at any time is the same as the in¬ 
tegrated gas produced in the batch system. The model, at this point, 
is considered as independent from the reactor design but it is 
assumed that it is possible to take into account the technology by 
appropriately calibrating the model parameters. 


4.1. Anhydric weight loss model 

Different models exist in the literature that describe the kinetics 
of torrefaction [25,26]. The model used here was first introduced by 
Di-Blasi and Lanzetta [23] to study the kinetics of xylan degradation 
under inert atmosphere. It consists in a two step reaction model, 
consistent with the experimental observation of two stages during 
torrefaction. This model was first adopted by Prins et al. [14] to 
describe the weight loss kinetics of willow during torrefaction and 
it is now widely used. Nocquet et al. [24] used the same model to 


2 Bates and Ghoniem [12 optimizes the composition of Vj and V 2 (see Fig. 4) on 
the data made available by Prins et al. [13,14] and assumes these compositions are 
constant. The composition of the torrefied solid is then determined by difference 
between the composition of the raw biomass and that of the volatiles. 
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Fig. 3. Structure of the proposed torrefaction model. 


describe beech wood torrefaction, and Shang [27] to describe 
wheat straw torrefaction. 

In this model the initial solid A is decomposed into a volatile 
fraction V\ } reaction rate /<vi and in an intermediate solid B, reaction 
rate k\. B is then decomposed in a volatile fraction V 2 , reaction rate 
ky 2 , and a solid C, reaction rate k 2 . The reaction mechanism is 
presented in Fig. 4. 

The Di Blasi and Lanzetta model can thus be expressed as a 
system of differential equations in the form of: 


— = -(ki + kvi)’A 

(1) 

— = /<! -A - ( k 2 + k\z 2 ) B 

(2) 

dC k R 

at - kl B 

(3) 

dvi 

~dF = kvi 

(4) 

dv2 k R 

at' - kv2 ' B 

(5) 

where the reaction rates, k, may be expressed in 
Arrhenius equations: 

the form of 

II 

i 

(6) 


The solid product of torrefaction can be described as the sum of 
solid A, B, and C. In the simplified case where thermal history is 
neglected and temperature is considered constant, the system of 
equations can be analytically solved. The solid residue 
(M(t) = A + B + C) can be expressed as reported by Prins et al. [14]: 


M(f) / [ /<!/<! 

M 0 V 



~^1^2 + fcl^2 l -K 2 t ^1^2 

K 2 (K 2 -Ki) J + k,k 2 


Table 1 

Kinetic parameters. 

Beech [24] Willow [14] Wheat [27] 


fcoi[l/s] 

£ A i[J/mol] 

/<OVl[l/s] 

£Avi[J/mol] 

Ml/s] 

MJ/mol] 

1<0V2[1/ S ] 

£AV2[J/mol] 


1.951 10 3 
61,780 
7.259-10 6 
1,076,005 
4.147-10 1 
62,550 
2.527-10 6 
112,700 


2.48-10 4 

75,976 

3.23-10 7 

114,214 

1.1-10 10 

151,711 

1.59-10 10 

151,711 


3.48- 10 3 
70,999 
3.91-10 10 
139,460 
4.34-10 3 
76,566 

3.48- 10 7 
118,620 


Hereafter the parameters determined by Nocquet et al. [24], 
unless otherwise specified, will be used. 

4.2. Solid composition model 

Experimental data from the literature and from previous studies 
carried out at CEA Grenoble was analysed in order to understand 
the change in composition of the torrefied solid as a function of the 
anhydric weight loss. The presence of ashes in raw and torrefied 
biomass has been neglected for simplicity. This assumption seems 
reasonable as ash generally accounts for 1% in wood (and up to 5— 
10% for straw) [29]. 

Fig. 5 presents data by Bridgeman et al. together with data by 
Prins et al. [5,17] plotted on the same graph with data by Nocquet 
[8,21] and other data available at CEA Grenoble, for willow, beech, 
and pine [30,31 ]. The plot shows the change in elemental compo¬ 
sition (on a dry-ash free basis) of the torrefied solid, TOO (torrefied 
biomass with 0% moisture), over the composition of raw biomass, 
BOO (biomass with 0% moisture), as a function of the anhydric 
weight loss. Although the data are obtained from various initial 
biomass types, experimental set-ups, and conditions, it is possible 
to infer a linear trend for carbon and hydrogen relative 
concentrations. 

Fig. 6 shows only the data relative to the torrefaction experi¬ 
ments carried out by Nocquet [8], after 180 min and at different 



(7) 

where: 


/C! = /<i + fcyi 

(8) 

K 2 = k 2 + k\j 2 

(9) 


The Di Blasi and Lanzetta model does not provide information 
on the composition of the solid nor the volatiles, but it allows to 
calculate the AWL as a function of temperature and time. Table 1 
reports sets of the eight parameters of the Di Blasi and Lanzetta 
model. The parameters refer to willow by Prins et al. [14], beech by 
Nocquet et al. [24] and wheat straw by Shang et al. [27 . Other sets 
of parameters can be found in the study by Repellin et al. [28]. 



Fig. 4. Two step model by Di-Blasi and Lanzetta [23]. 



Fig. 5. Experimental data and linear regressions for the C and H compositions as a 
function of the anhydric weight loss. The data are from CEA Grenoble and the work by 
Bridgeman et al. and Prins et al. [5,17]. 
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torrefaction temperatures. In this case the data are relative to the 
same type of biomass (beech wood), experimental set-up (TOR- 
NADE) and measurement methods. Because this data-set is the 
most consistent, even though a limited number of values is avail¬ 
able, the proposed torrefaction model is based on the coefficient 
determined from Nocquet’s [8,21] experimental results. 

Solid composition may then be expressed by Equations (10) and 
(11 ). The elemental composition is intended on a dry ash-free basis, 
therefore oxygen can be determined by difference. 


C%T00 

C%B00 


1 +m c AWL 


( 10 ) 


H%T00 

H%b00 


1 — m H • AWL 


( 11 ) 


0%TOO 4 100 - C% T00 - H% too - N%boo/(100 - AWL); (12) 


The parameters m c and m H may be obtained from any specific 
data-set. Hereafter the parameters obtained from Nocquet’s 
experimental data [8,21 , reported in Fig. 6, are used (me = 0.0062, 
m H = 0.0025). 

The simplifying assumption underlying the solid composition 
model presented here is that the composition of torrefied biomass 
depends only on the AWL, and therefore only indirectly on tem¬ 
perature and reaction time. 


4.3. Gas composition model 

The solid composition model (Section 4.2) describes a linear 
evolution of the composition of the torrefied solid as a function of 
the AWL. Under this assumption, the average composition of the 
torrefaction gases also evolves linearly, as explained in Section 3 
and displayed in Fig. 2. Fig. 7 displays the composition of torre¬ 
fied biomass for increasing values of anhydric weight loss, ac¬ 
cording to the model presented in Section 4.2, and the 
corresponding average composition of the torrefaction gases. The 
average composition of the torrefaction gas may in fact be deter¬ 
mined by difference between the composition of biomass and that 
of the torrefied solid. As explained before the torrefaction gas is rich 
in oxygen and hydrogen for small AWLs and becomes closer to the 
composition of raw biomass as the AWL increases. Fig. 7 also dis¬ 
plays the three most abundant chemical species generally observed 
during torrefaction experiments, that are water (H 2 O), carbon 




o 

a 

a 

o 


O 



Fig. 6. Experimental data by Nocquet [8,21] and linear regressions for the carbon and 
hydrogen compositions as a function of the anhydric weight loss. 



Fig. 7. Ternary diagram representing the carbon, hydrogen, oxygen composition of the 
initial biomass (green), torrefied solid (brown), average composition for the torre¬ 
faction gases (purple), and major components of the torrefaction gases (light blue). 
(For interpretation of the references to colour in this figure legend, the reader is 
referred to the web version of this article.) 


dioxide (CO 2 ), and acetic acid (C 2 H 4 O 2 ), which combined account 
for about 65% of the measured gases. If the average composition 
estimated for the torrefaction gases falls in the triangle described 
on the ternary diagram by these three components, the gaseous 
mixture can be described as a linear combination of these gaseous 
species. Their concentration, as function of the AWL, can therefore 
be determined by simply solving a linear system of three equations 
and three unknowns. This approach, relying only on three gas 
species, is very simple and does not require any calibration on 
experimental values of gas composition. 

The model may be calibrated with experimental results, when 
available, by extending the number of components used to describe 
the torrefaction gases. For example in Nocquet’s [8,21] experi¬ 
mental results formaldehyde is measured in similar amounts as 
acetic acid. These two compounds are characterised by the same 
elemental mass fractions and therefore they are represented by the 
same point on a ternary diagram. It is therefore possible to consider 
a mixture of acetic acid and formaldehyde, instead of acetic acid 
alone and extend the number of components to four. In this case, 
the components considered account for about 90% of the measured 
gases. Hereafter this model will be referred to as the “four com¬ 
ponents model”. The number of components can be further 
extended by defining three new vertexes on the ternary diagram as 
mixtures of components, by doing so it is still possible to determine 
the gas composition by solving a linear system of three equations in 
three unknowns. For example, as shown in Fig. 8, three mixtures 
may be defined in order to extend the gas composition from three 
to seven components. Mix 1 is represented by a mixture of carbon 
dioxide and carbon monoxide, which means that the final 
composition of Mix 1 is represented by a point of the line con¬ 
necting the composition of carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide. 
Mix 2 is represented by a mixture of acetic acid and formaldehyde 
(both represented on the same point in the ternary diagram), and 
furfural. Mix 3 is represented as a mixture of water and methanol. 
Just for illustration purposes the ratios of the different components 
in the three mixtures have been optimized on eight experimental 
points obtained by Nocquet [8,21 ] at 250 °C and for different AWL, 
resulting in the compositions indicated by the red circles (in web 
version) in Fig. 8. These three new vertexes can then be used to 
describe the composition of the torrefaction gases, just like in the 
three components model described before. Hereafter this model is 
referred to as the “seven components model”. The ratios of species 
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Fig. 8. Ternary diagram for the “seven components model”. 


in the different mixtures could be defined as a function of the 
operating conditions. Here, for simplicity and for a first approxi¬ 
mation, they are considered constant. The comparison with the 
experimental results is reported in Section 4.5. Unless otherwise 
specified the reference model remains the “three components 
model” outlined earlier. 


4.4. Energy balance 


The HHV (higher heating value) (and therefore the LHV (lower 
heating value)) of biomass and torrefied solid can be calculated, 
from their elemental composition, using the correlation by Boie 
[32], Equation (13). The average absolute error on the HHV of 
biomass fuels determined using Boie’s correlation is, according to 
Sheng and Azevedo [33], of 3.5% (about 560 J/g). For comparison, 
the CEN (European Committee for Standardization) bomb calo¬ 
rimeter standards, for HHV measures, specify a reproducibility limit 
of 300 J/g [34], which represents about 1.5% of the HHV. 


HHV[kJ/kg] = 351.70 C + 1162.49 H + 104.67 S — 110.950 
+ 62.80 N 


(13) 


where the HHV is on a dry basis and C, H, O, and N are the mass 
percentages of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen also on a 
dry basis. The standard enthalpy of formation (at the reference 
temperature of 298 K) of biomass and the torrefied solid Af H° is 
obtained from the molar HHV (in kj/mol), as reported in Equation 
(14), 3 while their sensible heat at a given temperature can be 
estimated using the correlation for the heat capacity (c p ) of biomass 
proposed by Kollmann [35], Equation (15). 


AfWcH A N z [kj/mol] = HHV + g-Aff+o, 


AfH “ 02 + f-A f H N2 



D-^o 2 ) 


+H)-^ 


(14) 


where x, y, z are the elemental molar composition of biomass or 
torrefied biomass referred to 1 mol of carbon and T is the tem¬ 
perature in Kelvin. A f H^ 2 and A f H 02 are equal to zero and therefore 
the last two terms of Equation (14) may be omitted. 

Given the standard enthalpy of formation and the heat ca¬ 
pacities of products (the torrefied solid and the produced gases) 
and reactants (the initial biomass), it is possible to calculate the 
heat of reaction of torrefaction at a given temperature. The heat 
of reaction of torrefaction has been measured in the literature in 
several studies, but its value varies as do the assumptions and 
the methods used for its estimation, van der Stelt 36] reports 
heats of reaction for the torrefaction of beech wood in the range 
between 1500 J/g (endothermic) and -1200 J/g (exothermic), 
Ohliger et al. [37] measure heat of reaction in the range 
of -199 J/g to 148 J/g. Bergman [1 ] show there is an endothermic 
and an exothermic phase during torrefaction and the overall heat 
of reaction can be positive or negative but, in terms of the overall 
energy balance, accounts for less than ±1% of the biomass energy 
input [1]. 

The model presented in this study, considering for example the 
biomass composition reported in Section 5, with an AWL of 0.2 at 
250 °C, yields a heat of reaction of about -170 J/g. This exothermic 
heat of reaction needs to be completed with the sensible heat 
stored in biomass between 25 and 250 °C, which is of about +400 J/ 
g, in order to estimate the overall heat of reaction of torrefaction. 
The complete heat of reaction of torrefaction, starting from biomass 
at 25 °C, is therefore always endothermic, under classical torre¬ 
faction conditions (between 200 °C and 300 °C), and in the present 
example results in +230 J/g. 

4.5. Comparison with experimental results 

The aim of this comparison is to understand how the results of 
the model relate to the experimental data. The comparison is car¬ 
ried out in terms of LHV calculated from the HHV taking into 
consideration the heat of vaporisation of water. 

The main issue in comparing the model results against experi¬ 
mental data lays in the fact that the gaseous products of torre¬ 
faction are inherently difficult to quantify and identify. The mass 
balance error is amplified when referred to the gaseous yield. In a 
typical torrefaction experiment it may reach 10-40% of the AWL. As 
explained earlier, the proposed model is based on the solid 
elemental composition, while in terms of modelling of torrefaction 
gases, its scope is to estimate their heating value rather than model 
their composition. This is why the validation against experimental 
data is carried in terms of heating value, and not directly on the 
measured species present in the torrefaction gases. The comparison 
is carried out by affecting the missing carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
to the gas. The missing composition is obtained by difference be¬ 
tween the composition of the initial biomass and the composition 
of the computed torrefied solid and measured gases. Its heating 
value is computed using Boie’s correlation [32], Equation (13). 
Boie’s correlation is generally used to estimate the heating value of 
solid and hydrocarbon fuels, when applied to torrefaction gases, 
such as methanol, furfural, formic acid, acetic acid and formalde¬ 
hyde, it yields an error ranging from -15 to +20%. In the figures 
hereafter the following nomenclature is used: 


c p [kJ/kgK] = 0.00486 T-0.21293 


(15) 


3 For simplicity here complete combustion is assumed, the stoichiometric com¬ 
bustion reaction considered is CH x O y N z + (1+x/4-y/2) 0 2 ^C0 2 +x/2 H 2 0+ 
z/2-N 2 . 


• LHV_T00 Boie: LHV determined through Boie’s correlation for 
the torrefied solid with the C—H—O-N from the model; 

• LHV_Gas estimate: LHV computed by considering also the 
composition of the missing gases in order to close the balance 
(on a wet basis); 

• LHV_Gas model: LHV obtained using the “three components 
model” (on a wet basis); 
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-#-LHV_Boie TOO 
o LHV_Gas estimate 220 °C 
© LHV_Gas estimate 250 °C 
© LHV.Gas estimate 280 °C 

• LHV_Gas estimate 300 °C 
-&-LHV_Gas_Model 220 °C 
-a-LHV_Gas_Model 250 °C 
-A-LHV_Gas_Model 300 °C 
-&-LHV_Gas_Model 280 °C 

o LHV.Gas 220 °C 
o LHV.Gas 250 °C 
o LHV.Gas 280 °C 

♦ LHV.Gas 300 °C 


AWL (fraction) 


Fig. 9. Summary of results obtained by Nocquet [8,21] and model results. 


• LHV_Gas: LHV computed by considering only the experimen¬ 
tally quantified gases produced during torrefaction and their 

heating values (on a wet basis); 

Fig. 9 summarizes the data obtained by Nocquet [8,21] relative 
to torrefaction of beech wood carried out for 180 min at four 
different temperatures. The plot of the torrefied solid LHV as a 
function of the AWL is therefore obtained using the linear regres¬ 
sion reported in Fig. 6 relative to the same set of data, and using 
Boie’s correlation to calculate the heating value as a function of 
composition. The AWL is calculated as a function of temperature 
and residence time using the Di-Blasi and Lanzetta model and the 
kinetic parameters relative to beech wood, always determined by 
Nocquet [8] and reported in Table 1. Fig. 9 shows there is a good 
agreement between the estimated LHV (LHV_Gas estimate) and the 
modelled LHV (LHV.Gas model) of the torrefaction gases, but an 
important difference is displayed with the measured LHV 
(LHV.Gas). When considering this difference it is important to 
underline that (LHV.Gas) was calculated by taking into account 
only the gases measured by Nocquet [8] and that the total yield of 
the measured gases amounts to 35-100% of the calculated anhydric 
weight loss while the model always yields a composition that 
closes the balance. 

As said before, the gas composition model may be extended 
from three to four or more components. Here, as an example, the 
“seven components model” previously described was calibrated 
on eight data points obtained by Nocquet [8,21] at the reaction 
temperature of 250 °C and reaction times ranging from 15 to 
180 min. The results are plotted against the estimated values in 
Fig. 10, along the results of the “three and four components 
models” previously presented in Fig. 9. The “seven components 
model” LHV results are only slightly closer to the estimated value 
than the “four components” ones, and both models predict higher 
LHV than the “three components model”. In this example, the 
“seven components model” describes the yield of the main gases 
within 20% of the experimental values when the sum of the 
measured gases represents over 90% of the AWL. As said before, 
the gas composition model may be extended from three to four or 
more components. Here, as an example, the “seven components 
model” previously described was calibrated on eight data points 
obtained by Nocquet [8,21] at the reaction temperature of 250 °C 
and reaction times ranging from 15 to 180 min. The results are 
plotted against the estimated values in Fig. 10, along the results of 
the “three and four components models” previously presented in 
Fig. 9. The “seven components model” LHV results are only slightly 
closer to the estimated value than the “four components” ones, 


and both models predict higher LHV than the “three components 
model”. In this example, the “seven components model” describes 
the yield of the main gases within 20% of the experimental values 
when the sum of the measured gases represents over 90% of the 
AWL. 

5. Application example 

The model presented in this study is used here to represent 
the torrefaction step in an industrial drying and torrefaction unit. 
In this process the energy efficiency is usually expressed by the 
ratio between the energy yield in the solid product and the total 
energy input (feedstock and process inputs). Hereafter the energy 
and mass balances of drying and torrefaction of biomass are 
considered through flowsheet models developed using the soft¬ 
ware Vali by Belsim [7]. The drying unit is modelled as an air 
drying unit, using the flowsheet developed by Gassner and 
Marechal [38] but not reported here in detail. The model intro¬ 
duced in the previous sections is used to develop the torrefaction 
flowsheet represented in Fig. 11. Stream B10 (biomass with 10% 
residual moisture) represents biomass after drying. Biomass is 
then heated to torrefaction temperature and torrefied. Residual 
moisture is completely evaporated considering, in a first 
approximation, a heat requirement double to that relative to the 
evaporation of free water (50% efficiency). The torrefied solid TOO 
is cooled while the torrefaction gases are combusted for heat 
recovery. 

In this model the combustion of the torrefaction gases takes 
place in a catalytic burner, which allows recovering heat from low 
calorific value gas mixtures and at lower temperatures than con¬ 
ventional combustion, below 800 °C [39]. The model torrefaction 
gases of this study are H 2 O, CO 2 , and the only combustible 
component considered: C 2 H 4 O 2 (acetic acid). The minimum adia¬ 
batic flame temperature to obtain a sustainable combustion with 
air is set to 1100 °C. The catalytic bed temperature is set to 500 °C 
and a factor of 0.8 is considered to take into account heat losses in 
the recovery of heat. The minimum adiabatic flame temperature, 
the residual moisture evaporation efficiency, and the catalyst bed 
temperature are here considered as first approximation. Further¬ 
more the feasibility of catalytic combustion of torrefaction gases 
should be validated experimentally. Process integration is carried 
out by considering heat integration and the recovery of the heating 
value of the torrefaction gases. The energy requirement of the 
process is satisfied by a natural gas burner when the catalytic 
combustion of the torrefaction gases is not sufficient. The process 
integration model is implemented according to the methodology 
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Fig. 10. Modelled versus estimated LHV values for the three, four and seven components models. The seven components model is calibrated using eight data points from tor- 
refaction at 250 °C by Nocquet [8,21]. 



Fig. 11. Torrefaction flowsheet, heat requirements are represented with blue arrows (ingoing arrows) and available heat is represented with red arrows (outgoing arrows). Dotted 
arrows represent heat that is not considered in the process integration, non-recoverable heat. (For interpretation of the references to color in this figure legend, the reader is 
referred to the web version of this article.) 


described by Gassner and Marechal [40] and previously developed 
by Marechal and Kalitventzeff [41,42]. The initial biomass compo¬ 
sition is 51.5% carbon, 6.3% hydrogen, 42.0% oxygen, and 0.2% ni¬ 
trogen. The torrefied solid composition, with a 20% AWL, results in 
57.9% carbon, 6.0% hydrogen, 35.8% oxygen, and 0.3% nitrogen. The 
reference operating conditions for the proposed model are sum¬ 
marised in Table 2. 

The heat requirement of drying and torrefaction results in 
1.95 MJ/kgeoo, of which 0.27 MJ/kg B oo are required for the torre¬ 
faction process alone, as reported in Table 3. The estimate of the 
heat of reaction of torrefaction at 250 °C reported in Section 
4.4, -170 J/gBoo (-0.17 MJ/kgBoo), remains small compared to the 
heat required for drying (~ 10%) or the biomass energy input (~ 
1%). Furthermore, in the torrefaction process, the torrefaction re¬ 
action occurs together with the increase in temperature of biomass 
and the evaporation of its residual moisture. Therefore, from a 
process perspective, torrefaction is always an endothermic process, 
as explained in Section 4.4. Torrefaction and drying, according to 
the process model developed and for the operating conditions 
considered, display an efficiency of about 82% before process 
integration. Process integration allows increasing the efficiency to 
90%, on a LHV basis. The high efficiency value is achieved through 
process integration and the use of the torrefaction gases for process 
heat. Furthermore, the heating value of the torrefaction gases is 
recovered at relatively low temperatures due to catalytic combus¬ 
tion. The external heat requirement is therefore reduced from 2 MJ/ 
kg, or 0.04 kgNG/kgBoo (kg of natural gas per kg of biomass), to 
0.4 MJ/kgBoo> or 0.008 kg NG /kg B oo» highlighting the importance of 
process integration. 


6. Conclusions 

The model proposed in this study provides a coherent descrip¬ 
tion of the energy and mass balances of biomass torrefaction, in the 
context of process modelling and simulation. Its most relevant 
features may be summarised as follows: 


Table 2 

Main operating conditions. 


Section 

Description 

Variable 

Unit 

Value 

Drying 

Air inlet T 

r d 

°C 

200 


Wood at inlet 

^d.wood 

% 

35 


Wood <f> at outlet 

^d.wood 

% 

10 

Torrefaction 

Torrefaction T 

Ttorr 

°c 

250 


Anhydric weight loss 3 

AWL 

- 

0.2 


Cat. comb, preheating 

Tph 

°c 

450 


Cat. comb. 

Teat 

°c 

500 


Stack temperature 

Lstack 

°c 

120 

Heat 

integration 5 

Approach temperature, 
phase change 

AT m i ni i v /2 

°c 

2 


Approach temperature, 
liquid 

AT m i n ijq U id/2 

°c 

4 


Approach temperature, 
gas 

Ar m i n g as /2 

°c 

8 


Approach temperature, 
reactor 

AT m i nre actoi72 

°c 

25 


a The AWL is here considered as a parameter, reaction time and temperature may 
be considered instead by using the Di Blasi and Lanzetta model [23] as presented in 
Section 4.1. 

b The temperature of each stream is corrected by the minimum approach tem¬ 
perature in order to take into account different heat transfer coefficients [40]. 
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Table 3 

Summary of mass and energy balance for the drying and tor- 
refaction processes. 


±B00 

1.00 kg/s 

LHVboo 

19.41 MJ/kg 

Drying 


±B35 

1.54 kg/s 

^BIO 

1.11 kg/s 

Heat requirement 

1.68 MW th 

Torrefaction 


m T oo 

0.80 kg/s 

LHVtoo 

22.05 MJ/kg 

m TG a 

0.20 kg/s 

LHV TG a 

7.02 MJ/kg 

Heat requirement 13 

0.27 MW th 


a In the torrefaction gases the residual moisture is not 
included. Including it results in an LHV of 3.64 MJ/kg and a mass 
flow of 0.31 kg/s. 

b Includes the sensible heat of biomass from drying to tor- 
refaction temperature, the evaporation of residual moisture and 
torrefaction. 

• the calibration is carried out on the solid yield and composition. 
These values are determined with the smallest experimental 
error and are generally available in the literature; 

• as a consequence, the description of the solid yield and its 
composition are the most accurate; 

• the gas yield may be represented by three species and if 
experimental results are available there is the possibility to 
extend the calibration to the gases and therefore the number of 
components; 

• the C-H-0 balance is closed and the C-H-0 composition of 
the gas is reasonably predicted; 

• the model is simple and of fast resolution: once it is calibrated it 
consists of a system of linear equations; 

The results of the model are compared with experimental re¬ 
sults, in terms of LHV, leading to the following conclusions: 

• The debate of exo- or endothermicity of the torrefaction reaction 
is not relevant in the field of process integration because the 
torrefaction process is always endothermic when considering 
the sensible heat and the heat of reaction in a steady state 
regime. Nevertheless, the debate remains important when 
considering torrefaction at the particle scale and in a transient 
regime, as this may have consequence for process control; 

• The heating values of the torrefaction gases can be estimated 
with an uncertainty of ±50%. The main sources of error in the 
comparison are due to: the error associated to the gas mea¬ 
surements, the difference between estimated AWL and the total 
amount of identified gases, and the difficulty in identifying all 
measured gases. The high uncertainty underlines the impor¬ 
tance of further experimental investigation of torrefaction, 
especially in terms of the evaluation of the gaseous yields. 

As an example of an application for the developed model a 
flowsheet for the torrefaction process is presented in detail and 
implemented in the wider context of biomass thermo-chemical 
pretreatment, consisting in drying and torrefaction. The mass and 
energy balances are computed and the importance of process 
integration is highlighted by considering heat integration and the 
recovery of the heating value of the torrefaction gases which allows 
increasing the efficiency of the process from 82% to 90%, on a LHV 
basis. 

This work represents the basis for a future optimisation of 
biomass pretreatment and its coupling with the thermo-chemical 
conversion of biomass. It will allow therefore a better 


understanding of the trade-offs concerning optimal operating pa¬ 
rameters in particular in terms of drying level (residual moisture 
content) and anhydric weight loss for the improvement of pre¬ 
treatment (torrefaction and drying) and overall process efficiency. 
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